





want Breakfast and Tea in a Friends’ privat 

" family, two rooms required, furnished and unfurnish 

ed, address stating terms, MORTON, care of N. 
AYER & SONS, 733 Sansom Street. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictares. 


P MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


545 NORTH TENTH STREBT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ANTED.—MOTHER AND SON, ae 


WwW 


Special atten- 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGHSTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnui: 
ant Ghttags Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat! 
resses 


No. 526 CaLtLow#itt Street, Para. | 


; 
7 I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST:: 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c.; 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends t 
>~<ipnew and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 
REMOVAL. 
THE PUBLICATION OFFICE 


OF 


| RIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


Has been removed to the store of “ Friends’ Book 
Association,” No. 706 Arch St. To which place all 
communications, remittances, advertisements, &c., 
should be addressed. 
; 8th mo. 3. JOHN COMLY, Aer. 
; RCTIC, formerly LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
, ~~; Ocean Street, Cape May, New Jersey, 
Accommodation for 250 Guests. 
Is now a first-class modern style house, replete 
‘ with modern conveniences, in great part newly 
and handsomely’ furnished, including best Bed 
i Springs, Mattresses, Gas, &&. Roomy Piazzas open 
to the Sea Breeze. About one square from the beach 
and bath houces, and central to the different points 
‘of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cut of 
the house and full particulars, sent upon application. 
y Coach at Depot and Steamboat Landing. 
Terms moderate. 


CHAS. 8S. CARPENTER, 
Proprietor. ' 


* 





W. W. Green. 
R. L. Carpenter. 
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NOW THE CHEAPEST. 


——— 


. 


No. 27. 
$20 SAVEID! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 


}| FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 

mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will heréafter sell 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
‘}tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. , It has 


been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIBD, and is far bet- 
ter than any other mechine in the market. IT IS 
Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





A. K. PARRY, 
612 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


would call the attention of Friends to a well selected 
stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Cot- 
ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps 
and Handkerchiefs. 3 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO.,. 


Of Philadelphia, 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 
, THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


8m 


NORMNY’s 


|TASTELESS FRUIT PRESERVING - POWDER 


Preserves all kinds of fruit and tomatoes without 
being air-tight, and has no equal in the world for 
putting up all kinds of Stewei Fruit, Fruit Butters 
and Preserves for winter use, as well as for everyday 
use in summer, as @ very small quantity will keep 
steweg fruit in summer for weeks, that would speil 
over night. It is not new, but is now sold in every 
state of the Union, and been advertised in this paper 
for the last six years. Hundreds who commenced 
buying a single box, now buy by the dozen fpr family 
use. Air-tight fruit, with a little of this powder im, is of 
much finer flavor than without it, beside you haye a 
certainty your fruit will keep. It saves large quanti- 
ties of Sugar, as you can use just what you choose. 
One box preserves, 60 lbs. or 40 qts of dressed fruit. 
Price $4.00 per.doz. by Express. 50 cents single box 
by mail. Directions and full particulars by mail to 
any one who writes. 


ZANE, NORNY & CO., 


j i 
3 mo. 7mo. Ist. 136 N. Second St., Philada 





A HOME NORMAL SCHOOL for smali children. 
Lt Thorough instruction and moral training. 


SARAH: E,: FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks Co.,.Pa. 














FRIENDS’ 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tuz Onty Dovace Sprinc 1n THE Market. 





Pat'd 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
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low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norts Sixts Sreesr, 


fhas removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
+ would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
‘man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
‘golicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


‘are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Finpert Strezt, Para. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 
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PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, | 


A full assortment of 
stantly on hand. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR. | 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand } 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


ds suitable for Friends wear 
isfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suuarr AuEy, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


GAML, R. RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 240 N. 8th 8 


ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 





CARPETINGS 


AND 


Ol CLOT RBs. 
NEW PATTERNS, 


Great variety of styles in every grade of goods from 
the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. All 
wili be offered at lowest market prices. ws “ 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THIN GOODS. | 


White Berege and Crape Maretz Shawls. 

White and Light-colored Llama Shawls. i 
Mode and Mixt Grenadine Shawls. 

Mode Barege Squarés and Shawls. 

Plain and Figured French Lawns. ——;, 
Neat Plaid Grenadines, 37} cents. 

Black Hernani from 37} to $1 25. 

Black Tamartines, desirable, 50 cents. 

Book Muslins, in fine quality. 

Richardson’s Linens all numbers. 

Shirt Fronts, our make, from Richardson’s Linens. 
Men’s Gauz Vests, 50, 62, 75, 87 & $1.00. 

Women’s Gauz Vests, 56 cts. worth $1.00. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 


» 
PHILADELPHIA, 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
| 
t 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS WADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirty-Frrst Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, THrre Dottars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 

beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cHEcks, DRArTs, or 
P. O. MoNEY-oRDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind, 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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A Memorial of ‘Creek and Stanford Monthly 
Meeting, concerning our Friend, THomas 


C. STRINGHAM, deceased. 


Sensible of the loss we have sustained in 
the removal, by death, of our esteemed Friend, 


whose example and precept are worthy of 


imitation, we feel it will be profitable to those 


former wife, with whom he lived in much 
love and harmony the remainder of his life. 
He was a kind, indulgent husband, and a 
tender parent, desiring that his children 
should pursue a right course through life. 
He was thoughtful of, and sympathetic to 
the afflicted, visiting them in their trials, and 
ever ready to doa kindness. He was from 


who are left behind to preserve a memorial ? his youth diligent in the attendance of meet- 


concerning him, that they may be encouraged } 


to greater faithfulness in the path of duty. 

is parents were Thomas and Mary String- 
ham, who moved from Queensbury, N. Y., 
and settled within the limits of Creek Monthly 
Meeting about the year 1798. 

They were valued members of the Society 
of Friends, who felt a deep concern for the 
welfare of their children, that they might be 
led into the true path; which produced in 
the mind of our deceased Friend, in-after 
years, a religious feeling, which was mani- 
fested throughout the course of his life. 

He was born the 3d of Sixth month, 1801, 
about three years after his parents had settled 
within the verge of this meeting, where he 
continued to reside the rest of his days. 

He was married in 1824 to Hannah, daugh- 
ter of David and Judith Halsted, by whom 
he had several children, only two of whom 
survived him. After being married about 
sixteen years, he met with a severe trial in 
the loss of bis wite. 

In 1841, he married Naomi, sister to his 


ings, and man:fested much interest in Meet- 
ings for Discipline. 

About the 60th year of his age he appeared 
in the ministry, to the satisfaction of his 
friends ; and in due course of time his gift 
was acknowledged by them, they believing 
him to be a faithful steward of the talent 
committed to his care. 

He travelled but little abroad, his labors 
being confined mostly within the limits of 
his own meeting. 

He spent much of his leisure time in read- 
ing; and daily devoted a portion of it to the 
perusal.of the Scriptures of Truth, which he 
highly valued, often remarking that he did 
not think a day well spent unless a part of it 
had been so occupied. 

He enjoyed uninterrupted health, with but 
few exceptions, until his last sickness, and 
was permitted to attend his meeting until 
within a short time of his death. 

During his illness, apparently thinking his 
recovery doubtful, he said to his wife: “I 
feel an assurance of perfect rest and hsppi- 
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ness, where nothing-can disturb or annoy, 
but all is love and joy unspeakable.” 

About four days previous to his death, 
with great composure, he gave directions in 
respect to his funeral. He said he wished it 
to be conducted in a plain way, and nothing 
to be done for pride or ostentation. 

His love seemed to flow to all, and he men- 
tioned the names of many of his intimate 
friends, to whom he wished a notice to be 
given. 

A short time before his close he appeared 
to be engaged in prayer, but his voice was so 
feeble that much of it could not be distinctly 
understood. On being asked, a few hours 
previous to his departure, if he knew those 
present, he replied: “ Yes; I know you all 
as well as ever I did.” He continued grad- 
ually to decline, and quietly passed from the 
trials of earth, more fully to realize the say- 
ing he often expressed, that one hour in the 
presence of God is worth a thousand else- 
where, the 14th of Tenth-month, 1872, in the 
72d year of his age. | 

His funeral took place on the 17th, at 
Crum Elbow Meeting-house, where a large 
and solemn meeting was held, leaving the 
impression, on many minds, of a loss that is 
not easily replaced. 

Signed by direction of Creek and Stanford 
Monthly Meeting. held at Creek, the 18th of 
Seventh month, 1873, by 


JOHN STRINGHAM, 


Mary H. SrrincHam, i (flere. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


In considering this subject, it has been 
necessary to go back to the earliest historical 
records bearing upon the worship of the 
Divine Being. 

Among all peoples of the historic ages, 
dating back to the dim traditions of the 
‘ world’s infancy, there has been a recognized 
mini-try, claiming delegated authority from 
invisible powers, who, under various names, 
were worshipped as supreme rulers in the 
affairs of men. 

This office appears to have been held in 
thé beginning by the oldest male head of a 
family, descending from father to son, by 
right of primogeniture, hence there was main- 
tained that respect for parental authority and 
reverence for age which characterized the 
patriarchal form of government. 

There is a picture rises before my imagina- 
tion that inspires me with reverent awe and 
pure devotion. I see the hoary patriarch 
gathering his family around the consecrated 
altar, whereon, for many generations yet to 
be, his children will light the fires of sacri- 
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fice. I see the flame ascend, a sweet savor 
unto God, who, in condescending love, accepts 
the offering; and, as the anointing oil of 
Divine grace flows into the patriarch’s soul, 
I see his lips move in prayer—I hear the 
burthen of his desire, “ Oh that Ishmael may 
live before thee !” 

As families merged into nations for mutual 
aid and protection, priestly authority became 
centralized, and the rude home altar gave 
place to shrines and costly temples, where 
men and women, assuming to be divinely ap- 
pointed, received oblations and offered sacri- 
fices, for the burthened hearts that bowed be- 
fore them, as oracles of the gods. 

This universal acknowledgement of a Di- 
vine gift conferring on its possessor the 
ability to discern spiritual conditions, and to 
minister to the wants of the soul, is, in itself, 
the best evidence that such a ministry is 
ordained of God. 

In the organization of the Hebrew nation, 
one whole tribe, comprising a twelfth part of 
the people, was set apart to minister in holy 
things. Ages before, however, God Himself 
had established His own order of priesthood 
in the person of Melchisedec, “made after 
the power of an endless life,” the type of 
that pure and living ministry which was ful- 
filled in the life of the holy Jesus by the in- 
dwelling of the Christ power, through which 
He became a “‘ High Priest forever, after the 
order of Melchisedec.” 


ning, were voluntary, came at length to be 
demanded asa right. Moses, in the regula- 
tions of the religious customs of the Hebrews, 
directed the setting apart of a tithe or tenth 
of all the increase of material wealth, as the 
Lord’s portion, to be used for offerings and 
the maintenance of the priesthood. 

This tithing in after ages grew to be a 
heavy burthen for the Jewish nation. In 
the exacting of dues, gross outrages were 
committed, and the immoralities and cruelt 
of the priests became proverbia! ; yet, throug 
all the ages, there had not been wanting in 
Israel, as in every land, prophets and holy 
men who raised their voices for God and 
humanity. 

These were ever calling the people hack to 
the purity and holiness from which, through 
a corrupt priesthood, they had been drawn 
away, encouraging them toa nearer approach 
to God, through whom alone every blessing 
was dispensed. 





» 
In every nation, those who officiated at 
the altar or were in any way connected 
with religious service, derived their support 
from the gifts of the worshippers, hence the 
saying of the Apostle, “ They who wait at the 
altar are partakers with the altar.” 
These gifts, which doubtless, in the begin- 


| 
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I have thus hastily glanced over the re-| affections, and all the offerings that will avail 


gious ‘usages of the world, anterior to the 
coming of Jesus, and the introduction of 
Christianity. And this brings me to the 
consideration of the subject which first in- 
duced me to take up the pen—the ministry 
of the gospel. In the new covenant made, 
not after the order of Aaron, as we are dis- 
tinctly told by one of its earliest defenders, 
but after the order of Melchisedec, and sealed 
by the blood of Him through whom the cov- 
enant came, how stands the Gospel ministry 
it its relation to the church? ow stands 
the church itself in its relation to all the 
forms of worship that preceded it? These 
are the questions that are now shaking the 
whole fabric that we have been accustomed 
to consider the building of God—the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Occupying, perhaps, the smallest niche in 
this vast building, Friends have claimed to 
lay our foundation, which we believe is “ built 
upon the prophets and apostles,” very near 
to Christ Himself, who is declared by all to 
be the chief Cornerstone. 

And what is the testimony of these anointed 
ones? A prophet declares this to be the 
covenant that the Lord will make with the 
house of Israel, after these days (referring 
to the departures of priest and people), “I 
will put my law in their inward parts (in the 
translation from the Greek it reads, in their 


will be their God, and they shall be my peo- 
ple. And they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbor, and every man his brother, 
saying, know the Lord: for they shall 
know Me from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord; for I will 
forgive them their iniquity and I will re- 
member their sin no more.” Peter, writing 
to the brethren scattered throughout Pontius, 
Galatia and other regions, who had received 
the Gospel with gladness, gives them this en- 
couragement, “ye, also, as lively stones are 
built up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood 
to offer up spiritual sacrifice acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ,” through whom, says 
another apostle, ‘‘we are made kings and 
priests unto God.” 

That there might be an end to the wor- 
ship that was outward and ceremonial, 
and to the binding of the souls of men 
by priestly traditions, it pleased the Father 
to raise up Jesus from the tribe of Judah, 
thus separating Him from the Levitical 
order and His followers from the bondage 
which it imposed. 

Seeing, then, that the worship which stood 
in “divers washings and carnal observances” is 
annulled, the sacrifice that is acceptable to the 
Father must be a surrender of the heart and 


on the spiritual altar must be those deeds of 
kindness and love which are declared to be the 
evidence of a “pure and undefiled religion, 
unspotted by the world.” It is a lamentable 
sight, when the church, in any of her parts, 
turns from this simple faith to the beggarly 
elements from which, through the ministry of 
reconciliation, she had been redeemed, and 
cavils and disputes avout “phylacteries and 
the borders of garments,” and distracts and 
divides and scatters over doctrines that are 
but commandments of men, and forms of 
expression that have only life in them as they 
become vitalized by a living experience. 

The literal fulfilment of the glorious vision 
as seen by the prophet, when none should 
need to ask of his Seeahie or his neighbor, 
Know ye the Lord? for all should know 
Him remains in the uncertain future. That 
there exists, at the present time, a need of 
the gospel ministry we cannot deny. With 
all the light that the increased facilities for 
knowledge give, there is much superstition, 
and religion, falsely ‘‘so called,” remaining 
as a veil over the consciences of men, that 
obstruct the development of a more spirit- 
ual faith. 

“It pleased God, by the foolishness of 
preaching,” said an apostle, ‘‘ to save them 
that believe.” It is still His pleasure to use 
this instrumentality as a means of grace ; and 
it is in place to consider the relation that ex- 
ists between the priesthood under the Jewish 
law, and the gospel minister. This brings us 
to the question of a free gospel. 

We turn again to the record, for whatever 
in the after revelation of our Heavenly 
Father may have been made clearer to the 
spiritual vision, we, in the candid considera- 
tion of this subject, must refer to the example 
and teaching of Jesus and His immediate 
followers. 

In the first sending forth of His apostles to 
declare the truths of His gospel, He forbade 
them to make any provision for their phys- | 
ical wants or personal comfort; no purse, or 
scrip, or staff, offered a hindrance to the work ; 
they went forth in the helplessness of new- 
born babes as to any outward dependence, 
and the reason is given in words as plain as 
language can make them: “For the work- 
man is worthy of his meat.” 

That these instructions bore reference to 
their physical neéds, and are to be so inter- 
preted, is also very plain. In the great com- 
mission we find the spiritual power and office 
quite as distinctly stated. There can be no 
mistaking the one for the other, and to at- 
tempt it is in no sense a fair rendering of the 
text. Jesus directs that they “go not into 
the way of the Gentiles,” and into any city 
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of the Samaritans. Said He, ‘ Enter ye not, 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, and as ye go, preach, saying the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand; heal the sick, raise 
the dead, cast out devils.” 

“ Freely ye have received, freely give.” Now 
what did they receive freely ? Was it not the 
power to release the souls of men from the 
thraldom of sin, and by a special endowment 
bestowed for a special purpose, to restore the 
diseased to heaith? Freely, that is without stint 
or measure, as we say of a fountain that has 
no obstruction, or, of a river, with a emooth, 
sandy bottom, it flows on and on, without 
impediment, and will continue to flow on 
through unmeasured time as freely. &o, also, 
I understand this gift of God, descending 
through His own appointed minister, whom 
He anointed and ordained, Jesus the Christ. 
This spiritual Power having been conferred 
upon Him without measure, unstinted, and 
in its fulness, so He handed it forth to these 
His own ordained recipients, and they in turn 
were to withhold nothing from those to whom 
they were sent; there was to be no keeping 
back from any; the gospel stream must flow 
out in its fulness to every child of Abraham. 
No human consideration, no question of policy, 
no preferment of condition! as He had set 
the example in His ministry of healing, so 
were they to follow, regarding only the wants 
of the lost children of His brethren. This is 
the freeness of the Gospel of Christ. Coming 
from the Father as a free gift, it is to be as 
freely handed forth by His anointed messen- 
gers, without fear or favor, looking for the 
recompense in the redemption of the souls of 
men. In connection with this commicsion is 
a caution that is very important. Jesus 
warns them that they are going forth among 
men who, like ravening wolves, will seek to 
destroy them: therefore, says He, be ye wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves, wise in 

- discriminating between the true and the false, 
harmless in efforts for the salvation of the 
brethren. 

Thus it seems to me did he strive to meet 
every emergency that might arise in the 
prosecution of their gospel labors, and so 
well were they prepared, that we hear the 
band of disciples—the seventy who followed 
them—declare, that even the spirits ot evil 
were subject to their power. 

It cannot be substantially claimed that the 
New Testament forbids a provision to be 
made for the physical wants of the ministry ; 
and it is not logical to conclude that such 
support as is provided by most branches of 
the church for the ministry, of itself consti- 
tutes the recipienta hireling; nor can a salaried 
minister be fairly branded a hireling. This 
ought to be very plain to the unprejudiced 
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mind, for it is not from the church that the 
anointing to the ministry is derived, but from 
God’s Holy Spirit. All the church can do, 
when it is true to its high calling, is to ac- 
knowledge the gift of God to the individual, 
and exercise a loving, watchful care, over 
the frail earthen vessel, through which the 
message of saving grace flows; for, though 
the highest possible gift, that of standing be- 
tween the Father and his erring children 
with the offer of peace and forgiveness, is 
bestowed, it in no sense renders the recipient 
invulnerable. The same animal instincts are 
there; and though, by obedience and watch- 
fulness, a mastery over all that is hurtful 
may be gained, it is only as this is persevered 
in that the gift can be worthily held. The 
Spirit of God and the soul of His chosen ves- 
sel must be in constant intercourse. As it is 
recorded of Jesus, “It was His meat and 
His drink to do the will of His Heavenly 
Father, so must it be with those who claim 
to have been called to this apostleship.” 

The arrogant assumption of human ordi- 
nations, by which the man, who chooses the 
gospel ministry as a profession whereby to 
gain a livelihood, is set apart to the work of 
saving souls, has no foundation in the au- 
thority of the New Testament, and can never 
be anything but a snare and a hindrance to 
true gospel labor. Its counterpart is found 
in the apostate Hebrews, of whom the prophet 
Micah, in enumerating the evils that had 
come upon Zion, asserted that “the heads 
thereof judge for reward, and the , priests 
thereof teach for hire, and the prophets 
thereof divine for money, yet they will lean 
upon the Lord and say, ‘Is not the Lord 
among us?’ none evil can come upon us.” 

While this human appointing to the min- 
istry has for many centuries prevailed in the 
Christian Church, and a large proportion of 
the clergy of every grade has been made 
so by the will of man, there has never failed 
in any form of religious fellowship living 
witnesses for God, consecrated, and set apart, 
with the same anointing by which all His 
chosen instruments are endued—these have 
not failed to declare His whole counsel, and 
have been indeed the salt of the sacred ¢all- 


ing. 

Tt is time that we, as a distinct religious 
body, basing our claim to the title of Chris- 
tian upon the prcepts of Jesus, and the teach- 
ings and practices of his immediate apostles, 
had re examined the ground of our profession. 
The leaders, in the early rise of the Society of 
Friends, built up the fabric of our church 
polity upon the testimonies gathered from the 
New Testament, which, with a few modifica- 
tions, are the rule of faith and practice at 
this time. 
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1e They saw the corrupting influence of 2| We must make the most of random thoughts 
1 man-made ministry, and how its fatal errors] on every imaginable subject, relevant or ir- 
0, were spreading, and uprooting the very foun-| relevant to the public worship of our Al- 
C- dations of truth and holiness; making the| mighty Father; must listen to dogmas that 
1, sacred calling of minister of the everlasting | are not to be found in our book of Discipline 
er Gospel a by-word and proverb, and bringing | or the New Testament. At times, the most 
1e into contempt the worship of God. And|cherished hopes of our souls are rudely 
sb their souls were fired with the same zeal that | handled or irreverently ridiculed ; and all of 
e- animated their great Exemplar, when He} this is handed forth as coming from that 
D drove out the money-changers from the Tem | Power which enables the chosen vessel to 
is ple! They, too, would preserve the newly- | discern between the precious and the vile. 
at gathered little flock, from these money-| Far be it from me to question the claims 
re changers; and they incorporated among] of any who feel called to the work of the 
h- their fundamental articles of church fellow- | Christian ministry among us. That call gives 
ub ship an unqualified testimony against a hire- | spiritual qualification and authority to speak 
d ling ministry. And the words were well| for God, but it does not ignore the channel 
1e chosen, standing clearer and firmer, and bet- | through which the stream of gospel life must 
8- ter defining the point at issue in the present | flow; moreover, being the highest gift of the 
is age than any other language that can be| Spirit, it should be held too sacred to be 
id used. : used in any manuer that would mar or hinder 
ly It is the hireling that the gospel denounces, | the work. “ If any man speak, let him speak 
m and the condemnation falls upon the minis- | a8 the oracles of God ; if any man minister, 
try in our own Society equally with that of|let him do it as of the ability that God 
i- all others. It discriminates between the true | giveth, that God in all things may be glori- 
1e andthe false. It claims no more for our unpaid | fied.” And while we are unsparing in our 
Lo ministers, who, in the absence of all churchly condemnation of the hireling, let our Elders, 
of ceremonies and sacraments, are left free to | Whose office it is to watch over the ministry, 
1- labor for their own sustenance than it awards | see to it that the sheep of the fold Are not left 
or to those who, by a complicated machinery of | to wander upon the barren mountains, because 
Oo church service, are obliged to give their | of the unfaithfulness o° those to whose care 
a whole time to the care and oversight of the and oversight they have been entrusted. 
ot <-»~» membership; under either system they may| /’A#4.. Highth mo., 1874. L. J. R. 
a be hirelings. In both we know there are FT ca RIT v8 
is true and faithful witnesses, who “ watch for EMOTIONAL RELIGION. 
ts souls,” and. are ever seeking not their own,| That the religious sentiment should man- 
ts but the Father's glory. ifest itself differently in persons of different 
D Nor are we any more favored than other} temperament—that an enthusiastic nature 
a denominations, though claiming such high| with a tendency to expression should feel, 
ground for our ministry. Indeed, it would | act and speak unlike one of a calm, unim- 
a- appear that the freedom of the gospel, as we| passioned and reserved disposition, would be 
e understand it, by the very liberty that it| generally admitted. Yet we are prone to 
yf gives is often a hindrance to the progress of | be impressed by outside appearances and pro- 
e vital religion. There is an increasing class | fession. There are many persons who habit- 
d of earnest, thoughtful men and women in our | ually square their conduct by the law of right, 
4 Society, scattered here and there among the | who follow duty for its own sake, who yet are 
t, various meetings, who, in the exercises that | so little predisposed to religious emotion, that, 
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are frequently given forth, find so little food | comparing themselves with those who have 
for their spiritual hungering that the attend-| much to say of the joy and peace they find 
ance of public worship becomes a burthen to] io “believing,” they are s»metimes tempted 
them. That holy silence, in which the wait-| to doubt of their own acceptance with their 
ing soul hears the voice of the great Teacher,| Heavenly Father. This, like most of the 
may at any time be interrupted by some, | comparisons we make of ourselves with others, 
“Lo! this is Christ,” or, “Lo! it is not,” or|is unprofitable. It is in the use we make 
the meeting may be held in a lifeless form, | of our own gifts, in the discipline of our own 
without a spark of living faith to kindle into | characters, under the guidance of that divine 
a blessing. As a people, we are in a thrall-| spirit which is never withheld from those who 
dom to what we claim is a free gospel minis- | seek it aright, that acceptance will be found. 
try, that is not to be found in any other de-| Religious emotion, therefore, is not a good 
nomination. If regular attenders of meeting, | test of religious character, because it is 
we are often obliged to listen to statements | greatly dependent on temperament, and is 
that have no savor of a gospel message in| sometimes seen in connection with very in- 
them. consistent lives. Religious principle is a better 
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test. Our own consciousness will bear witness 
whether or not this governs us, and we are 
privileged to judge, tosome extent, whether it 
dwells in the heart of another by the fruit it 
bears,—by the daily life and spirit. In 
obedience to the law of right, which compre- 
hends justice, mercy and truth, we come more 
and more to love it and to love the Lawgiver. 

There is something mercenary in that spirit 
that embraces religion in the hope to experi- 
ence exalted, joyful feelings as a reward ; and 
it is to be feared that the desire to realize 
these feelings and to jump at once to the 
state of those who have “overcome,” has led 
many into, religious excitement, and to the 
adoption of doctrines that lull the conscience 
while the passions of pride, vanity and selfish- 
ness are still suffered to grow. The real reward 
of watchful obedience to the divine law is ex- 
perienced in its resu/t upon the character, in 
the growth and strength of the spiritual life. 
Religious emotion is often mistaken for 
religion itself. There is a certain enjoyment 
in the exaltation produced by devotional 
music and impassioned prayers and discourses, 
with which, it is to be feared, many are sat- 
isfied, because they are unacquainted with 
that true peace which is the result of passions 
= desires limited, and affections puri- 

There is a religious emotion which is health- 
ful, but it is spontaneous, not brought about 
by extraneous means. {hese “times of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord” 
may be rare to some; the emotions may be 
faint in comparison with what appear to be 
felt by others, but there should be no effort 
to seek or to prolong them. They are the 
luxuries of the Lord’s table, to be gratefully 
received when handed to us—not the “daily 
bread ” which is to be labored for—the daily 
bread of obedience and watchfulness. 


Ss. 
Philada., Eighth mo,, 1874. 





THOROUGHNESS. 


In this busy age, and more especially in 
this busy couptry, where labor is so univer- 
sally honored, and industry in its many 
phases is, not the hard lot of the masses, but 
the true dignity of all, we seldom pause to 
consider the elements which make up its 
real value. Among these, perhaps, none is 
more vital, and at the same time more rare, 
than that of thoroughness. The complaint 
is generally all over our land, and especially 
in our cities, of the superficial character of 
labor. The consumer laments it in the 
manufactured goods which so soon perish 
by the using. The employer complains of 
the negligent service rendered by his work- 
men. Railroad and steamboat disasters, 


fires and explosions testify loudly to the 
imperfect construction of machinery and 
buildings, and to the reckleseness of those 
who take charge of them. The same lack of 
thoroughness pervades professional pursuits, 
political life, educational enterprises, and our 
national literature. Few touch bottom in 
their work ; most skim its surface lightly and 
popularly, but fail to fathom or to disclose 
its depth. For ten who work industriously, 
there is perhaps scarcely one who works 
thoroughly. 

There are several reasons that may be al- 
leged for this failing. In a newly settled 
country the power of versatility is more valu- 
able than that of superior excellence in a 
single pursuit. The early settlers coming 
from an old and long established community, 
find their special superiorities ata discount, and 
in order to meet the new requirements, they 
gradually learn and teach their children toturn 
their hands to everything with a more mod- 
erate efficiency. As the community becomes 
more thickly settled, and its wants multiply, 
the increasing division of labor produces an 
opposite demand, which can only be met by 
another gradual transition. With us, at 
at least in our Eastern cities, jt is becoming 
more and more necessary for each citizen to 
do one thing thoroughly, rather than many 
things moderately, and not a few will find 
their success and power of benefaction in- 
creased by concentrating upon one object the 
energies that they at present diffuse among 
several. 


A deeper source of the lack of thorough- - 


ness lies in the character of the motives 
which prompt our labors and the spirit 
which is brought to bear upon them. Every 
man’s character is photographed in his life 
work. If it be pure and noble and true, his 
work, whether of hand or brain, will be 
earnest and faithful. If it be selfish, de- 
based, and mean, his work will be supér- 
ficial and imperfect. It is true that all labor 
rests primarily on the simple requirements of 
our physical nature, yet he who performs it 
with no higher purpose, has failed to compre- 
hend its breadth of meaning, and will fail: to 
reap its best results. Beyond the material 
benefits for which it can be exchanged, there 
are two grand purposes for labor to achieve, the 
benefaction of the community and the reflex 
influence in the improvement and development 
of the individual. If these ends be appreci- 
ated and these results aimed at, a motive for 
the thorough and faithful discharge of duty 
is at work that no hope of gain can supply. 
It is where labor is regarded simply as a sys- 
tem of contracts, where honesty is only fol- 
lowed from policy, where neither justice nor 
benevolence nor self-culture are the lessons of 
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daily toil, but only the adjustment of the 
minimum of giving to the maximum of get- 
ting, that we find the quality of labor so in- 
ferior and superficial. He who works only 
for money or applause will put no more 
power, energy and zeal into his work than is 
just sufficient to produce the desired reward. 

he laborer will relax his force or shorten 
his time if possible, the manufacturer will 
use inferior materials, the author and orator 
will cater to the tastes of their patrons rather 
than enforce unpalatable truths, the politician 
will serve his party rather than his country’s 
best welfare. But could they be imbued 
with the higher aim of real usefulness to 
mankind, and of making their work a means 
of good in itself, then enthusiasm will clothe 
the arm with new vigor and inspire the mind 
to nobler efforts. Whatever the vocation 
may be, if the aim is to perform its duties 
in the best manner, if a sincere desire exists 
for the perfection of the work apart from 
its rewards, then a tendency toward com- 
pleteness is established and the basis of thor- 
oughness is laid. 

Such an aim will naturally incite the mind 
to study the chosen pursuit in all its bearings. 
Two elements of real success in any under- 
taking are a comprehensive view of its nature 
and intents, ard a faithful attention to its 
practical details. Thought and action are 
If 
we would thoroughly perform our task, we 
must grasp it mentally and do it patiently. 
The wise general takes a full survey of his 











inconsistencies, little weaknesses, little follies, 
little indiscretions and imprudencies, little” 
foibles, little indulgencies of self and of the 
flesh,—the avoidance of such little things as 
these goes far to make up, at least the nega- 
tive beauty of a holy life.-—Eztract from Dr. 
H, Bonar’s “ God’s way of Holiness.” 








SASCRA PS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


How long, how very long it seems since we 
had the pleasure of having thee with us, and 
how much has transpired since then, both in 
the inner and outward world. Thou hast 
been a busy worker, and I hope will find thy 
home here a quiet haven of rest, for I think 
it likely thou wilt need a little quiet and rest 
for both mind and body—a good breath, a 
broad landing to rest upon ere ascending an- 
other flight of stairs. It is a comfort to know 
that in some of the seasons, when we do not 
seem called into any great labor, the soul’s 
great work can still be progressing. There 
seems no possibility, happily, of standing still ; 
our slippery footing can only be maintained 
by pressing forward; and sometimes when 
everything outwardly seems most calm and 
quiet, are the times of the spirit’s greatest 
conflicts. When we look into our own hearts, 
and think of the struggle that is often going 
on, how should our sympathies go forth to 
every poor child of Adam, for we know not 
what a warfare may be going on, how dear 


whole position, and then arranges with exact | bought the victory may be, that seems to us 


accuracy every detail of his campaign. 


So, | like a defeat. 
whatever we undertake, demands the best| “God sees not as man sees.” 


How comforting the thought, 
“Like as a 


powers of our minds to discover its whole | father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
bearing and intents, and the most strict and | them that fear Him.” 


vigilant observance of every specific duty 


My feelings have been greatly interested 


which it involves. Nothing great or noble or | this afternoon for a poor colored boy, once an 
worthy is ever accomplished without enthu-| innocent babe, now a slave to sin—so young, 
siasm, self-sacrifice and patient labor; but|so hardened apparently. Well, surely, all 
with these, and with a singleness of purpose | the hardening influences which attend the 
and purity of aim, we may hope to surmount | home education of some poor children, will 


all difficulties and to attain a thoroughness in| be remembered. The Ju 


ge of all the earth 


our life pursuits that no inferior motives or| will do right. The tender Father will pity 


feebler efforts can ever secure.— Ledger. 





A HOLY life is made up of a number of 
small things. 


Little words, not eloquent| friends is appreciated. 


even those who have not learned to love Him. 





The interest thou manifests in thy distant 
It shows us that, 


speeches or sermons,—little deeds, not mira-| though separated from those whom in days 
cles, nor battles, nor one great, heroic act, or | past we have been wont to meet in social and 
mighty martyrdom, make up the true Chris-| religious communion, we are not forgotten. 


tian life. 


The little constant sunbeam, not | Many of our close friends have been called 


the lightning—the waters of Siloah “that | away from this scene of probation, and have 
go softly” in their meek mission of refresh-| gone up higher; but our Father does not 
ment, not “the waters of the river, great and | forget those who yet a little longer have to 


many,” rushing down in torrent noise and| bear the burdens of this present life. 


He 


force, are the true symbols of a holy life.| still watches over and feeds them with a 


The avoidance of little evils, little sins, little | Shepherd’s care, and they partake of that 
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food which nourishes the spiritual life and 
gives strength to hold out to the end, when the 
probations and trials now known will bekuown 
no more. Some of us sometimes experience 
seasons of darkness and doubt, but around all 
this there is often known a trust that all will 
be well with those who wait upon the Lord— 
wait for His appearance-—the renewed inshin- 
ing of His light—the inflowing of His love. 

Oh, that “‘ Friends” would “ keep to their 
plain way of living and plain way of preach- 
ing!” How much brighter would their 
lights shine, showing forth fruits of humility, 
simplicity and love of each other; the strong 
bearing the infirmities of the weak. 

The little silent meetings want strengthen 
ing. It is from these, as there is a simple 
dependence upon the teachings of the spirit 
of truth, that must come the pure, fresh, 
gentle streams to form and supply the rivers 
which feed the ocean, from whence again 
the springs are replenished. Is not this a 
beautiful figure of the everlasting fountain 
of Divine, omnipotent Goodness—never fail- 
ing—inexhaustible? And the fountains from 
whence these little springs flow, are high 
above the larger waters which they form, as 
they meet and flow on together to the great 
ocean. Come, then, let us go up to the top 
of the mountain and partake of the pure 
waters that flow immediately from the Source 
of all good. 
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CuurcH AND SrateE—The eyes of the 
whole Christian world turn just now to the 
brave little republic of Switzerland, which 
seems moving forward toa crisis that is likely 
to produce in the end a final separation of her 
political and religious affairs. The winds of 
dissent and disestablishment that ruffle the 
surface of every other State in Europe are 
carrying the storms of revolution to the very 
heart of her established church, and drawing 
the line so closely between what are known as 
the evangelical and the liberal parties, that 
the “ Old Catholics” are awakening to the 
issue and joining hands with the evangelical 
or orthodox branch for the preservation of the 
State church from the radicalism of the Lib- 
erals, 

The contest in the Canton of Geneva has 
been decided in favor of radicalism, and 
making the appointment of pastors entirely 
subject to the whole body of electors, who are 
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thus entitled to vote upon questions affecting 
the Protestant church. It will be seen by this 
that the most sacred rights of the national 
church are turned over to the keeping 
of a political majority, without any regard 
to their religious professions, and the pulpits 
open to aspirants of any faith, who may have 
sufficient influence with the electors to secure 


their votes. 
While entire emancipation from creeds 


and confessions of faith has been achieved by 
the Liberal party, it is scarcely possible for the 
present state of things to continue for any 
length of time ; the very extent of the liberty 
thus gained will hasten the severance of the 
church from State control, and, we may hope, 
open the way for the adoption of the voluntary 
system that prevails in this country. No form 
of religious faith, be it ever so broad and lib- 
eral, can be safely trusted with legal control 
of the consciences of men. The world has 
been slow to recognize this important truth, 
but there is progress; and the nations of 
Europe will be compelled to listen, sooner or 
later, to the demands of dissenters and non- 
conformists, for entire liberty of conscience 
in the worship of God. 

The struggles of early Friends and other 
religious reformers who had the courage and 
endurance to be true to their convictions; the 
persecutions, imprisonments and tortures of 
every kind, imposed or abetted by priests 
and bishops claiming Divine authority over 
the souls of men, these sowed the seeds of 
opposition to State religions that are now 
ripening a harvest of earnest, enlightened and 


determined effort. 
As liberty of conscience in matters of faith 


has always been held to be an inalienable right 
by the Society of Friends, our sympathies 
must ever be on the side of those who are seek- 
ing emancipation from priestly authority, 
believing that under the light of a vitalized 
Christianity we may all become “ kings and 
priests unto God.” 

We ought not to suffer ourselves to be in- 
different spectators of this great wave of reli- 
gious feeling that is casting its troubled waters 
upon the surface of the present time ; in this 
strife and turmoil,there must, ia the very na- 
ture of the struggle, be great latitude allowed 
on both sides and many accusations of infidel- 
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ity and atheism must be submitted to. To those 
who hold that the creed is greater than the man 
for whose benefit it was given forth, any depar- 
ture from the line that it marks out is a 
heresy that, if unrepented of, condemns to 
Divine displeasure. On the other hand, there 
are not a few among the Radicals who, like 
the opposers of olden times, neither fear God 
nor regard man. These, by their scoffs and un- 
kindly taunts, are not slow in branding all who 
are unwilling to forsake entirely every land- 
mark of the past as priest ridden and super- 
stiticus. With all the liberty that we enjoy, 
and the complete emancipation of our political 
affairs from every form of religious belief, 
there is this same element of proscription in 
our midst that, like an under current, is felt 
to exert an influence which retards the de- 
velopment of Christian unity and forbearance. 

That for which so much has been endured, 
and which is conferring such unnumber:d 
blessings on our own free land, must be able to 
bring the same reward to every other nation. 

As we meet in our places set apart for the 
worship of the Great Ruler of the universe, 
and, in the reverent attitude of believers, wait 
for the consolations of the Gospel, which are 
as the springs of life to the thirsty soul, let 
us ever be mindful of what it cost those 
grand old champions of religious liberty to 
bring about the freedom that we now enjoy ; 
and while we rejoice in our privileges, let us 
guard well all the outposts, lest in an hour 
when we think not, at some weak point in our 
defences, the enemy may gather strength to 
renew the conflict for mastery over the souls 
of men. 

The injunction of the Great Teacher, ad- 
dressed to those who were breaking away 
from the traditions of an outward faith, is as 
much needed in our times as it was when, 
under the olive shade, He sat with His disci- 
ples and bade them “ watch,” ‘‘ what I say 
unto one I say unto all, watch.” 





MARRIED. 


PRAY—SHREVE.—On the 6th inst., under the 
care of Upper Springfi-ld Monthly Meeting, N. J., 
William P. Pray to Elizabeth Shreve. 


—___—___ +~ 0 





DIED. * 
CHILD.—On the 1 Ith inst., Mary H. Child; a Min- 
ister of Darby Monthly Meeting. 
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WAY.—On the 27th of the Fourth month, 1874 
at his residence in Pike Township, Clearfield County, 
Pa., Caleb Way, in the 70th year of his age; a 
worthy Elder of West Branch Monthly Meeting. 

HOPPER —At York Harbor, State of Maine, 
Anna M. Hopper, wife of Edward Hopper; a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

Tkis dear Friend left her home, a few weeks 
since, with her family, in the hope tbat the short 
time allotted to her on earth might be passed with 
less discomfort in ‘the cool, bracing atmeosphere of 
the sea-coast than in the confined air of the city; 
and after much bodily suffering, but with great ia- 
ward peace, she quietly passed to her everlasting 
rest on the morning of the 3d inst. 

During her illness, she expressed an especial wish 
that her burial should be without those demonstra- 
tions incident to the manner in which funerals are 
generally conducted ; which she considered as in- 
consistent with the simplicity of Truth, at variance 
with sound taste, and incompatible witb the feelings 
which such an event should inspire in the hearts of 
those most closely concerned with it; and she sug- 
gested the names of two Friends who should join 
her family in the performance of this last service. 

The burial, which took place on the afternoon of 
the 6th inst , at Fair Dill, Philadelphia, was strictly 
in accordance with the request so consistent with 
her unobtrusive and useful life. 


PARKER.—At Eatontown, N. J., First month 6th, 
1874, Deborah Parker, in the 83d year of her age. 

She was very diligent in ber attendance of meet- 
ings, and her seat was seldom vacant during her 
long life. Very unassuming ic her disposition, she 
gave freely of her substance to aid the needy, witb- 
out ostentation, and died as she had lived, peace- 
fully in the quiet seclusion of her happy home. 

TILTON.—At Eatontown, N. J., Third month, 
18th, 1874, William W. Tilton, in the 75th year of 
his age; 4 member of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend was quiet and retiring in his 
manners. He had a concern to attend meetings 
regularly, seldom failing to occupy his accustomed 
seat; and he manifested a love for the principles 
held by the Society of Friends, acknowledging them 
to be his solace and his stay. 

KETCHAM.—At the residence of her son, Joseph 
Ketcham, Seventh inonth 9th, Mary Ketcham, widow 
of the late Nathaniel Ketcham, in the 89th year of 
her age; a member of Cornwall Monthly Meeting, 
New York. 

WHITSON.—At Newtown, near Flusbing, on the 
8th of Eighth month, Milton S., son of Samuel and 
Phebe J. Whitson, aged 3 years and 9 months. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
IN THE RHINELAND —CONTINUED. 
No. 11. 


One more evening ride, from Heidelburg 
to Bile, passing through Carlsruhe, Freiburg, 
and for a long distance along the fair broad 
Rhine valley which is bcunded on the east- 
ward by the densely wooded hills of the 
Black Forest. 

We feel a longing to explore this poetic 
region, rich in curious legend, rich in varied 
beauty, and full of that woodland charm that 
attracts tourists to sur Adirondack region 
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The spurs of the Black Forest decline pre- 
cipitously towards the plain of the Rhine, 
while the east slopes are more gradual. 
The fragrant pine forests look tempting 
indeed, as we speed past them, but the cool- 
ness of the land of glaciers and mountain 
lakes is yet more tempting in this noon of 
summer. 

As the shades of night gather round us, we 
bid adieu to the German land and enter the 
Swiss city of Bile on the Rhine. We are 
now on the frontiers of three nations : Switzer- 
land, Germany and France, and in a city 
founded by the Romans, it is said, near the 
Christian era. It is our doorway to the 
Alpine land, and we only give one morning 
to explore Bale a little before pressing onward. 

The ancient church, built 1010-19 by the 
Emperor Henry II, is a curious and interest- 
ing place. We examined with some care the 
quaint ornamentation of the portals, and tle 
extensive cloisters, once family burial-places 
where the reformers, Ecolampadius and Gry- 
naeus were buried. From a terrace behind 
the Minster, we look down on the murmur- 
ing, rippling Rhine below, and get a pleasant 
view of the pure green river and of the dark 
heights of the Black Forest. At a very 
little distance are the statue of Ecolampadius 
and the house of Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

Everything is well preserved at Bile, and 
we saw masons at work repairing an ancient 


house of which each story extended perhaps 
twelve or eighteen inches over the one below 
it, and the roof was shaped precisely like a 
mountain ridge, but the builder was only 
mending the old without changing the form 


or destroying its antique character. This 
seems to be the general custom at Bile, so 
that the city looks both well preserved and 
very ancient. 

We start out from Baile on our way to 
Lucerne into a lovely valley, bordered with 
lofty hills and softened and refined by the 
most neat and perfect cultivation. The road 
skirts the slopes of Mount Jura, and pierces 
the mountain by a long tunnel, beyond 
which we had charming views of the Bernese 
Alps in the distance : 

“The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 


And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity.” 


Not cold did the Alpine heights look to day 
as the hasty shower dissolved into great 
snowy cloud masses and rested in rich sunset 
glory on the mountain tops. How poor, 
indecd, compared with these beautiful high 
places, are the columns and idol dwellings that 
Gothic or Grecian hands have builded! I 
think we could hardly have had a more de- 
lightful introduction to this poetic land. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


At the point where the river Reuss emerges 
from Lake Lucerne, is situated the handsome 
little city which bears the same name. Its 
site on the Lake is a kind of amphitheatre 
between the mountains Rigi and Pilatus, and 
facing the snow clad Urner and Engelberger 
Alps. Lofty bed-rooms were assigned us at 
the hotel, owing to the multitude of visitors, 
but I felt fully rewarded for my climb to the 
fifth story ot “The Swan,” when from my 
pillow I saw the sun rise clear and glorious 
from behind the mountains. It was my first 
view of a sunrise in the Alps, and it could 
not have been more fortunate. The pure 
emerald-green Reuss isssues impetuously 
from Lake Lucerne, with its tribute of clear 
water from the mountain heights to feed the 
Rhine, and we crossed the long roofed bridge 
at the extremity of the lake, taking a little 
time to look at the 154 quaint old pai:tings 
which decorate it. They represent scenes 
from the lives of the patron saints of Lu- 
cerne, and events of Swiss history. It is 
ancient and curious, but it is whispered that 
the spirit of renovation will ere long sweep it 
away, and replace it with one over which 
vehicles as well as foot passengers can pass. 
The old Roman lighthouse (Lucerna), from 
which the town derives its name, rises from 
the river near the bridge, and is another in- 
teresting memorial of the vanished past. 

The thirty-four pictures of The Dance of 
Death decorate another covered bridge not 
far from the Baile Gate, and recall to memory 
the words of Prince Henry to Elsie in Long- ° 
fellow’s “Golden Legend:” “The Dance of 
Death :” 

‘“ All that go to and fro must look upon it, 
Mindful of what they shall be; while beneath, 
Among the wooden piles, the turbulent river 
Rushes impetuous as the River of Lite.” 


I have seen it stated somewhere, that these 
ghastly delineations have reference to the 
ravages of the plague in Europe, but other 
authorities suggest a theological meaning, 
and believe they have reference to the de- 
liverance from the dread of death which 
Christian trust and faith bestow. The lesson 
suggested by the poet is very sweet: 

“The grave itself is but a covered bridge 

Leading from light to light, through a brief dark- 

ness.” 

We gazed long on the beautiful and noble 
monument which commemorates the faith ful- 
ness of the Swiss guard, who died in the de- 
fence of the hapless Louis XVI and his- 
queen, when their own less devoted nobles 
had abandoned them. A fine limestone cliff, 
of which the strata are inclined about 45°, 
rises perpendicular and smooth from a pool 
fed by a mountain rivulet, to a height of at 
least 100 feet. About one-third of the dis- 
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tance up, a cavern has been hollowed out, in 
which is sculptured the slain lion, pierced by 
a broken lance. His position and expression 
are in the highest degree expressive of anxiety 
and suffering, and his dead paw yet seeks to 
shelter the fleur de lis. Stately trees shaded 
the spot, and upon the cliff above was an- 
other border of elms and maples, some of the 
branches of which hang far down the cliff, 
adding much to the beauty of the scene. It 
was most pleasant to sit here and listen and 
look, while 

“ The little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west,” 


and hurried tourists came, gave a quick glance 
at the masterpiece, and departed. This mon- 
ument was designed, but not executed, by 
the Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, and the 
original model is shown in a building near at 
hand. Our guidebook gives the dimensions 
of the Lion as twenty-eight feet long and 
eighteen feet high. 

Our next move is a trip on Lake Lucerne 
in the little steamer, and the ascent of Mount 
Rigi. Longfellow describes Lucerne as 
“The Lake of the Four Forest Towns, apparelled 

In light, and lingering, like a village maiden 

Hid in the bosom of her na'ive mountains, 

Then pouring all her life into another’s, 

Changing her name and being!” 

We embark in the early morning, and the 
swift movement of the steamer creates for us 
a pleasant breeze, and no words of mine can 
give any adequate idea of the beauty, gran- 
deur and completeness of the scene. The 
dreamy blue waters reflecting the snow capped 
mountains, the quiet beauty of the banks, on 
which the flocks and herds were feeding, the 
pretty little farms, which sometimes reached 
to the lofty hill-tops, the picturesque cottages, 
with balconies opening on the lake, the water 
birds, the deep grottoes, the promontories 
and bays; all combined with a most won- 
drous and rapidly changing cloud-land to 
make up a scene of enchantment that I never 
hope to see surpassed. I had never, in the 
slightest degree, realized, either from pictures 
or from the glowing words of rapt tourists, 
the glory of the snow-capped Alps, and I 
doubt if any one can without seeing them 
face to face. 

The Rigi Kulm, as it is called, is 5,905 feet 
high—nearly as lofty as our Mount Wash- 
ington, but it is grass-grown to the very sum- 
mit. We choose the most recently devised 
mode of ascent—the railway. It seems to be 

just such as that which lifts the traveller to 
the top of Mount Washington. There are 
no chains or ropes to guard us against the 
all-powerful force of gravity, but running in 
the middle, between the rails for the wheels, 
there is a heavy iron bed, with sockets close 
together, to receive the cogs on wheels under 


the car, and should any accident happen to 
the engine or to the outside wheels, this cen- 
tral cog-wheel, we are assured, can sustain the 
whole weight. 

And 80 we go, rising, rising, rising, and the 
view of the mountains, so tenderly beautiful 
from the lake, grows clearer and clearer, anid 
the earth below in the valley becomes ab- 
surdly little. One of old described his uncer- 
tain state of mind by the words, “I saw men 
as trees walking;” but we see trees as less 
than men, no bigger than sheep, indeed, and 
the broad lakes have dwindled down to ponds 
of small extent, and the boats look like chil- 
dren’s toys. The snow-clad summits, softly 
blended with the cloud masses, which are 
now golden-tinted by the setting sun, change 
continually as we ascend nearer and nearer 
to that purer air in which they dwell. 

The evening is very fine, and when we 
reach the summit, and stand in the centre of 
this grand amphitheatre of untold splendor, 
we grow silent and calm and grave. 

Says Ferguson, in his “Swiss Men and 
Swiss Mountains :” ; 

“When the Almighty rested from- His 
labors, He looked on everything that He had 
made, and behold it was very good. The 
plain, yielding bread to strengthen man’s 
heart, and wine to gladden his face; the 
forest, with its fruitful trees and its shelter 
for the hunter’s game; the lake, the river, 
with its myriad fish,—oh, yes! the fertile 
plain is good, and the forest and the teeming 
lake; but the lonely mountain, the terrible 
glacier and the awful cataract? Yes! and 
he who can feel that they too are good, com- 
pletes a link upwards toward his Creator. 
Even poor Shelley, when he looked upon the 
glory of Mont Blanc, could exclaim, amid 
his sorrows and doubts: 

‘Thou hast a voice, great mountain! to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe.’” 

On Seventh month 12th, we took our Sab- 
bath rest at Rigi Kulm, and seldom have I 
known so charming a day. Every variety of 
light and cloud flitted over the solemn ice 
and snow-fields, which looked so calmly up 
towards heaven, and the bright hours slipped 
away too quickly. Towards evening, a shower, 
with thunder and lightning, ending with a 
rainbow, completed our day’s experience 
among the mountain tops—a day long to be 
remembered, a bright spot of enduring tint 
on the-fading record of memory. 

‘“‘ Not vainly did the early Persian make 

His altar the high places, and the peak 

Of earth o’ergazing mountains, and thus take 

A fit and unwalled temple, there to seek 

The Spirit in whose honor shrines are weak, 

Upreared of human hands.” SR 


Seventh month 13th, 1874. 
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COUNCIL HELD AT SANTEE AGENCY, NE- 


BRASKA, FIFTH MONTH 18th, 1874. 


Present.—-The U. S. Indian Agent, Joseph 
Webster, the U. S. Interpreter, James H. 
Baskin, Charles W. Searing, Jane R. Searing, 
Mary K. Brosius, Julia Hester, Dr. Eagle 
and C. H. Searing—whites. Wabashaw, 
head Chief of the Santees, Hocke Waste, 
Moc-pe-a-doo'ta (Red Cloud), Yellow Medi- 
cine, Chiefs of bands, and also their head 
men and thirty or forty other Indians. 

The interpreter, speaking for the Agent, 
introduced the Friends, who he said had 
come to see them and note their condition and 
the progress they had made 

They represented Genesee and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings, and came to give us such advice 
and encouragement as they see we need. This 
lady many of you know; she is the matron 
of the school we have just opened. This lady 
in the centre they brought with them to visit 
you in your houses, and have you visit her 
in hers. She is to take Mary Freeman’s 
place, and teach your women to cook, sew, 
&c. The Superintendent had sent them word 
that *he wanted them to save their ashes to 
a soap: with, and he hoped they would 

Oo it. 


C. W. Searing —The Agent has told you 
of my errand. I am a farmer, and not much 
used to talking. I have been pleased in 
going around among you, to see how much 
land you have got broken, and hope you 
will keep on till each of you gets a nice 
large field ‘that you can work. You have 
been waiting a long time for this school to 
open, and now that it is opened, I hope you 
will send your young men and women to it to 
learn the English language, as there are very 
few books printed in Dakota, and a great 
many printed in English. We had thougnt 
before we came that your Agent was doing 
you all the good he could, and now we have 
been and seen, we know he has. 

Wabashaw.—Every once iu a while there 
is a strange man drops in here, and he is so 
glad to see him and to hear him speak. He 
has been in council a great many times, has 
been to Washington and spoken with. the 
President. He Jikes to see the ladies, and 
does not suppose we can teach them anything. 
He has heard for three months that you were 
coming, and hoped you would bring them 
great news. He was glad to see anybody 
from Washington, and to have them speak 
to these young men. You have spoken in 
high tones of the school and the Agent, and 
he was glad if they were situated to suit you. 
You have seen their houses, fences, &c., and 
may suppose the white men did this, but you 
are mistaken ; these men you see did it. You 
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have seen their houses from the outside, and 
they say they look very well, but if you went 
inside you would not find them so nice, unless 
they knew you were coming, as they think 
some of those you visited did, and fixed up 
some for it. When you go back I hope you 
will tell the people just how we are situated, 
no better, no worse. 

Hocke Waste —You have come and spoken 
to us of our houses and farms, and I am glad 
to see you. We all know we have got to 
make our own living soon, and so we have 
adopted the white man’s dress and gone to 
work. He too was a farmer, and not used to 
talking. Dvesn’t suppose he can learn you 
anything about farming, but will tell you how 
he does. They cannot get fence enough. 
We want good fence and a large lot fenced 
in. We have worked pretty hard, and I 
think one or two killed themselves carrying 
posts, &c., before we had teams- The great- 
est thing the white man has done for us is 
the mill. These large lots you see is the work 
of Major Stone, a former Agent. The saw- 
mill ought to be covered over, as everybody 
knows the iron will rust if it is not; even 
the Indians know this. There are a few 
white men to give advice, but it is not so easy 
to follow it; the Agent always promises to do 
everything we want, but fails to do it some- 
times, probably on account of some the em- 
employes. But they live so much better than 
they used to do, that they ought not to com- 
plain. 

Mace pe-a doo ta (Red Cloud).—You have 
come to see what the Agent has done for us, 
and what we have done for ourselves. We 
do not claim any credit, but give it all toa 
Higher Power. First in authority is the 
Agent, and then down there are a number of 
employes, and I do not dislike any of them. 
The Great Father has given us a piece of 
land and wants us to live on it, and we mean 
to do our part as well as we can, but have 
not the means to do it, as you have seen, 
having been around among us. Have lived 
here five years, and have lived in stables and 
holes in the ground, but he does not blame 
the Agent for that, but the government. 
They have made some advancement though ; 
have two blacksmith’s apprentices, three 
carpenter’s apprentices, and a miller’s ap- 
prentice. If the government dropped them 
they would have to go back. 

Yellow Medicine—I éxpect I will offend 
some one, but I shall speak the truth. I am 
an Indian, but the Great Fat + wants I 
should live and dress like a whit. man. I 
can neither read nor write, and an not of 
much account. There are three old chiefs, 
the rest were appointed by Agent Janney. 

| Each chief has to look out for their own 
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band, and now is the time to speak. They 
would like to have a government committee 
come out and see them; the Friends do not 
take interest enough in them. Last summer 
the Commissioner was here, but he was in too 
much of a hurry, he only said a few words 
and was off. The grist-mill is all right, but 
the saw-mill isno good. There is not a frame 
house here built by it. Ihave got lots of 
children, and mean to do the best I can by 
them, and want them to learn to speak Eng- 
lish. 

The Agent.—You remember the Commis- 
sioner told you when he was here that he 
should not give you any more rations after 
the Ist of July. I wrote to him, giving him 
reasons why he should give you something 
more, and now I will tell you what I have 
not told you before, that I have heard from 
him, and he is going to give you something 
yet. We are having the hardest time for 
money we have had since I have been here, 
and I have borrowed money to run the saw- 
mill, what we have run it. 

C. W. Searing. —I have been a farmer long 
enough to know you cannot farm without 
tools, and I was glad you had so many plows 
and good wagons, and hope they will get 
more. Some of your land is better than where 
I live and I believe you could make a living 
off of it if you once got it broken. 

Lumber sawn for the year ending 8, 31, 71, 165,000 ft. 

“ “ ac “ “ “ oe be 72, 240,000 ‘ 

“ “e “ “ “ te eae 3, 025,000 “ 

“ “ from 7, 1,73, to5,15,’74 45,000 « 

Saw-mill was blown down Fourth mo., ’73. 
Fall of same year a new engine was put in 
and frame for building put up. The car- 
penters are now at work completing it. 

Maj. Stone is accredited with doing the 
fencing; there is no fence now standing on 
the Agency put up by Maj. Stone. 


W. J. PHivuires. 


- —_—-~<9—-__— 


THE LANGUAGE OF FISHES. 


There is something truly romantic in the 
moaning of the grand old sea. Its voice 
comes to us in muffled notes, as if trying to 
burst from itself, now with a huge roar, and 
again dying away up the long line of white 
sand, in a low, murmuring sigh, which seems 
to say good-by, until its fellow comes thun- 
dering on, bringing new tidings from the 
“dark unfathomed caves,” and throwing its 
tears of spray at your feet. But these are 
not the only sounds that come up from the 
sea. Musical notes are often heard that in 
olden times were credited to the “siren’s 
harp.” They come to us in low, sweet notes, 
burdened with a hidden meaning, swelling 
on each rise, and finally bursting from the 


deep in a chorus of rich sounds and har- 
monies. 

These peculiar marine serenades were for 
years regarded with superstitious awe by the 
toilers of the sea. By some they were taken 
as signs of good luck, and by others, of the 
old school and Marryatt class, as the songs 
of the vast crews of the dead who roamed 
the sea ‘in their phantom crafts, that appeared 
to their living comrades at dark moments and 
in weird form, an ominous foreboding of 
speedy ill-fortune, and so these strange notes 
were traced to different origins, until some 
curious individual threw the blame of all the 
disturbance upon the fish family, and then it 
became known that they, having mouths, 
spoke after their own fashion, and so our 
sirens and mermaids passed away. Their fair 
forms are no longer seen reclining on the 
mossy shore. Their sweet voices have been 
superseded by the croak of the unoffending 
pisces, and the well-known lines: 

In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 
Have lost their romance. Alas, for the 
advance of time, as with every throb our old 
and well-loved legends slip away, and disap- 
pear in the dim distance of the past. 

A noted fishy vocalist is found in the Ane- 
vent Scarus, which was noted for the powers of 
its vocal organs. Pliny embalmed it in verse 
as the king of fishes, and Ovid and Ossian 
have also sung its praise in song. Seleucus 
stated, with all good faith, that it was the 
only fish that ever slept, and lian bestowed 
upon it the honor of being the best beloved 
by its fellows. Wonderful tales are told of 
its powers of intonation, and, although it was 
in great demand for the table, the men were 
loth to take it in consequence of the wails 
and moans it gave vent to when captured. 
At other times, when free, its voice rose from 
the sea clear as a bell, and ravishing in the 
sweetness of its melody. 

The well-known gurnards are noted far and 


wide for the strange sounds they produce, and * 


as yet the peculiar mechanism has not been 
clearly demonstrated. At times the sound is 
not unpleasant, and at others it resembles the 
barking of a dog or the grating of two rough 
substances. This may be the case in some 
species, but I have held a fish found in the 
Southern waters, and similar to our perch, in 
my hand, and listened to the sounds, and they 
seemed to be produced by a movement of the 
jaws or throat, as the lips and mouth pro- 
truded at every sound it uttered; but it is 
not unlikely that they are produced by grind- 
ing the teeth with a quick motion in trying 
to escape. On the Jersey coast the Prion- 
otus pilatus is called the pig, or hog fish, on 
account of its continual barking as it is drawn 
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in by the net; and in almost every section of 
the country we find these localisms, all tend- 
ing to represent the vocal tastes of finny 
population. ESS 

in the days of old Rome, the murzenas, or 
sea eels, were supposed to have a regular 
language. ‘“ Low and sweet,” says an old 
writer, and “ with an intonation so fascinating 
that few could resist its influence,” and, it is 
said, that the Emperor Augustus pretended 
to understand their words. It is well known, 
however, that he did devote much of his 
time to the cultivation of these creatures, not 
for a hypothesis of language, but because 
they were highly esteemed in a gastronomic 
point of view. In fact, so far was this car- 
ried, that some epicures would only eat those 
that had been fattened on human flesh. 

Strange sounds are often heard also rising 
from the waters of our own coasts, that would 
be apt to astonish the superstitious listener if 
he were not acquainted with the unoffending 
cause of all the disturbance. Sometimes it 
rises into the air like the bang of a huge 
drum, and again seems to steal over the waves 
with a low, murmuring wail; and if you were 
to place your ear close to the surface, the 
strange sounds would appear to come from 
five or six different places. Seamen are often 
startled by the “boom, boom,” that seems to 
steal over the vessel, seeming to their ears 
more like the drum of some long-lost crew 
than the voice of an insignificant member of 
the family of fishes. For such it is, and 
well-known as the bearded drum-fish. But 
how it produces the queer musical notes, is 
something that it would be well for our “‘ fish 
commission” to discover this summer on the 
sound. 

Still another faithful satellite of Euterpe 
is found in the noisy maigre. It makes a 
cooing moan, accompanied by a sharp croak 
that can be heard at a depth of one hundred 
and fifty feet. The fish attains a length of 
about six feet, and weighs forty pounds. 
What these sounds are for we know not, but 
on the principle that all things are for some 
sania purpose, they must have a mean- 
ing. That the imperfect voice of the fish is 
used to express discontent and pain, I have 
no doubt, as in numerous experiments on a 
fish found in the Gulf of Mexico, called the 
grunt, I found that the voice was used and 
modulated as with other animals, When 
touched with the knife the grunts that it 
gave vent to fairly rose to a shriek, and when 
dying its moans and sobs were almost dis- 
ag:eeably human. 

I shali never forget the first one of these 
veritable porkers that I caught. Thinking 
that my bait needed replenishing, I hauled 
in, and found nicely hooked a grunt, and no 





sooner had I placed him in the boat than he 
commenced a series of grunts and sobs that 
bid fair to take me by storm. Now he would 
make a low noise, and gradually swell the 
“melody,” and finally hurl at me such a 
blast of entreaties, all of which were pro- 
duced without a struggle, that my better na- 
ture was aroused, and I made haste to toss 
him back ; and as he disappeared he uttered 
a squeak, which, together with the splash, 
sounded to me like a bona fide “ thank you,” 
and I have no doubt but what it was. 


Baron Humboldt mentions an occurrence 
which he witnessed in the South Sea. “ About 
seven o'clock in the evening the sailors were 
terrified by an extraordinary noise in the air 
like the beating of tamborines, followed by 
sounds that seemed to come from the ship, 
and resembling the escape of air from boiling 
liquid.” 

Many other instances could be called up to 
prove that fishes use their vocal organs to 
some purpose, but the above only serve to 
show that they have a well-defined voice, and 
that it is capable of modulation.— Exchange 
Paper. 


—— were 
THE PERFORATING POWER OF ROOTS. 


It is, indeed, wonderful how easily the roots 
of plants and trees bore through hard, im- 
pacted soils in search of nourishment. They 
use for this purpose a sort of awl, of immense 
power, situated at the end of the root, and 
capable, with the aid of the other root ma- 
chinery, of thrusting aside heavy weights and 
getting through almost any obstruction. Yet 
the awl consists only of a mass of microscopic 
absorbent cells, formed by protoplasm or veg- 
etable mucus—the fluid in which vital action 
is first set up. The roots of the elm and the 
maple will bore through the hardest soil of 
walks or streets, enter drains, twine about 
water pipes, and penetrate through the seams 
of stone and brick structures. The roots of 
some plants have been known to pass through 
eighteen inches of solid brick-work, and make 
their appearance in a wine cellar below. 
Plants have a vast power in overcoming ob- 
stacles, when foraging for food. They are 
like a hungry animal, which no fences can 


restrain when there is food beyond. The’ 


movements of roots in soils proceed on certain 
principles of utility in connection with the 
welfare of the plant. Some need much more 
moisture than others, and the roots will drive 
through rocks to obtain it; others need sili- 
cious food, and will penetrate through a clay 
bank to reach the desired foraging ground. 
The urgency with which nature drives plants 
and animals in pursuit of food is almost irre- 
sistible-—Journal of Chemistry. 
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EVENING PRAYER. 


I come to Thee to-night, 
In my lone closet where no eyes can see, 
And dare to crave an interview with Thee, 
Father of love and light. 


Softly the moonbeams shine 
On the still branches of the shadowy trees, 
While all sweet sounds of evening on the breeze 
Steal through the slumbering vine. 


Thou gav’st the calm repose 
That rests on all; the air, the birds, the flower, 
The human spirit in its Weary hour, 

Now at the bright day’s close. 


’Tis Nature’s time for prayer; 

The silent praises of the glorious sky, 

And the earth’s orisons, profound and high, 
To heaven their breathings bear. 


If I this day have striven 
With thy blest spirit, or have bowed the knee 
To aught of earth in weak idolatry, 

I pray to be forgiven. 


If in my heart haz been 

An unforgiving thought, or word, or look, 

Though deep the malice which I scarce could brook, 
Wash me from the dark sin. 


If I have turned away 
From grief or suffering which I might relieve, 
Careless the cup of water e’en to give, 
Forgive me, Lord, I pray. 


And teach me how to feel 
My sinful wanderings with a deeper smart, 
And more of mercy and of grace impart, 
My sivfulness to heal. 


Father! my soul would be 
Pure as the drops of eve’s unsullied dew; 
And as the stars whose nightly course is true, 
So would I be to Thee. 


Not for myself alone 
Would I these blessings of Thy love implore, 
But for each penitent the wide world o’er, 
Whom Thou hast called Thine own. . 


Ani for my heart’s best friends, 

Whose steadfast kindness o’er my painful years 

Has watched, to soothe afflictions, griefs, and tears, 
My warmest prayer ascends. 


Should o’er their path decline 
The light of gladness, or of hope or health, 
Be Thou their solace, and their joy and wealth, 
As they have long been mine. 
—Hymns of the Ages. 


asinine innit 
STREAMS FROM THE ROCK. 


Oft when of God we ask 
For fuller, happier life, 
He sets us some new task, 
Involving care and strife: 
I3 this the boon for which we sought? 
Has prayer new trouble on us brought? 


This is, indeed, the boon, 
Though strange to us it seems; 
We pierce the rock, and soon 
The blessing on us streams: 
For when we are the most athirst, 
Then the clear waters on us burst. 


We toil as in a field 
Wherein, to us unknown, 
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A treasure lies concealed, 

Which may be all our own: 
And shall we of the toil complain, 
That speedily will bring us gain? 


We dig the wells of life, 
And God the waters gives ; 
We win our way by strife, 
Then He within us lives: 
And only war could make us meet 
For peace so sacred and so sweet. 
—Thomas Toke Lynch, 1855. 


—_—___-—~0e—- 


THE LOWLY SPIRIT. 


The lowly spirit God hath consecrated 
As His abiding rest, 
And angels by some patriarch’s tent have waited 
When Kings had no such guests. } 
The dew that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valley free ; 
Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain 
But barren sand the sea. 


<8 


““ THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF THE YOUNG.” 
BY J. DE NORMANDIE. 


The training of the young is one of the 
most grave and important matters. There is 
an influence which lies behind the Sunday- 
school; and character is more than educa- 
tion. And this “character” in its highest 
aspects depends upon the home training more 
than upon anything else. Yet there appears, 
in too many instances, a desire to escape that 
routine of duties which has been laid upon 
parents by the Divine Providence, and shift 
the responsibility upon others. There is no 
doubt that education is an aid to a higher 
social life. But there is not the slightest 
connection between the possession of all 
knowledge and the performance of the slight- 
est duty. Is our national education giving 
us a higher human life? Is it deepening our 
better natures, or calming our rivalries, or 
reconciling the differences between capital 
and labor? Do parents think their duties 
are discharged when they have sent their 
children to the Sunday-school? What is an 
hour in the church, or Sunday-school, as an off 
set against a laxity of teaching and training 
in the home? No one can plead ignorance 
of the Divine will and law. Theft, impurity, 
deception, and all the vices, are known to be 
such. It is not knowledge we need so much 
as better example and influence. Duty is of 
all things important, and knowledge unim- 
portant, comparatively. The best men who 
have ever lived have become such through 
the examples they have seen in their homes, 
aud the influence of their training. When 
the fountain leaps higher in the public char- 
acter you find its source in the deep breast 

of some noble, true mother. If the hope of 

humanity ever seems likely tous to go out, 
we know not how it can ever be rekindled, 
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except in discharging the duties and bearing 
the penalties which God shall impose upon 
us as parents and guardians. 





Curist1an Courtesy.—I saw some where 
the other day, a sentence like this: “The 
truest courtesy is the truest Christianity.” 
This is not simply saying, I take it, that a 
Christian will be a gentleman ; it teaches that 
the spirit of self denial, of foregoing personal 
advantages for the sake of favoring another, 
is the root and substance of the regenerated 
life. Now, here is a practical test, brought 
near to us in all the scenes of our intercourse 
with our fellows, showing what manner of 
spirit we are of. If we are truly, that is, 
sincerely, courteous and polite we are serving 
Christ, showing His example, and exhibiting 
His spirit. If, in the collisions of personal 
interests through the day, we are more care- 
ful to favor ourselves, to secure the best, to 
be served first, to gratify our own wishes and 
tastes, than to gratify and serve others, I care 
not what names we bear, or what professions 
we make, or what religious exercises we en- 
gage in, the spirit of the Master is not in us. 
—A. L. Stone. 








NOTICES. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Eighth mo. 30th, Bridgeport, N. J., 3 P. M. 
Ninth mo. 6th, Abington, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ 


6 Reading, Pa., 2 P. M. 

“ 6 Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 

os a Constantia, N. Y. 

ec ee Pennsneck, N. J., 3 P. M. 


ve 13th, Warrington, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ BOARBING-HOUSE ASSOCIAT ION, 


Managers and Canvassing Committee will meet at 
Race Street Monthly Mee'ing Room on Sixth-day, 
Ninth month 4th, at 4 o’clock. 

Full attendance desirable. 

: Jos. M. Truman, Jn., Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The First Stated Meeting after the recess will be 
held at 820 Spruce sireet, on Fourth-day evening, 
Ninth month 2d, at 8 o’clock. All interested are 
invited. 

Ww. J. Jenks, President. 

Narwaniet E. Janney, Secretary. 


ITEMS. 


THERMOMETERS are called Fahrenbeit, or Reaumun 
from the names of two philosophers who first 
utilized these instruments. Gabriel Daniel Fahren- 
heit was a native of Dantzic, born in 1686, and died 
in 1736. Rene Antoine Fenchault de Reaumur was 
born at Rochelle, in 1683. He was cotemporary with 
Fahrenheit, and the principal difference between 
their thermometers is in the method of noting the 
degrees. Fahrenheit starts zero, sccording to his 
scale, at thirty-iwo degrees below the freezing point 





of water—an arbitrary idea—the reason of which 
cannot be successfully explained. One suggestion 
is that, the thermometer being experimented upon 
principally at Florence, it was not easy to obtain 
a great degree of cold or heat as a starting point. 
Fahrenheit has one hundred and eighty between 
the fixed points. Reaumur has but eighty degrees, 
So that Reaurur degrees, according to numeration, 
do not seem to show the same heat or cold which 
is marked on a Fahrenheit thesmometer. In Fah- 
renheit the freezing point being thirty-two degrees, 
the boiling point istwo hundred and twelve degrees, 
thus showing one hundred and eighty degrees be- 
tween freezing and boiling. In Reaumur, the 
difference between the freezing and boiling is only 
eighty degrees ; so that a degree (Reaumur) is equal 
to two and a quarter degrees Fahrenheit. A more 
sensible thermometer than either is that of Celsius 
of Leyden, invented in 1742, which gives one bun- 
dred degrees between freezing and boiling. Thisis 
usually called the centigrade thermometer.—Sunday 
Dispatch. 


Pre-nistoric AMERICA.—The Alta California re- 
cently described discoveries made by Mr. J. A. Par- 
ker, superintendent of a canal company, engaged in 
irrigating the Pueblo Viejo Valley, Arizona. This 
valley is described as being sixty miles in length 
and about four miles wide. Mr. Parker fourd the 
ruins of ancient cities, extending along the valley 
about a mile apart from each other, and the remains 
of a large canal, with triangular shaped reservoirs, 
built of stone, in each of the cities or towns. Pot- 
tery, household implements (made of stone) and 
human bones have been found in the ruins. The 
dwellings seem to have been destroyed by fire, and 
are, in some cases, covered up with from ten to forty 
feet of earth, growing luxurious vegetation. The 
pottery is decorated in colors, the walls of the 
dwellings are laid in cement, and the interior of a 
large bnilding, supposed to have been a place of 
worship, had been smoothly plastered. The remains 
indicate that the inhabitants of these cities were 
far more advanced in civilization than the Indians 
or Mexicans of historic times, and it has been sup- 
posed that wanderers through Asia crossed Beh- 
rings Strait and made their way down the Pacific 
coast to the rich valleys of Arizona and New Mexico 
at least one thousand or fifteen hundred years ago. 
The Indians have a tradition that the people who 
lived there went to battle in the South, and were 
all killed. A thorough investigation of all the re- 
mains might lead to important knowledge regarding 
the history of these and the South American races. 
— Public Ledger. 


A new life-saving invention has recently appeared 
in Paris in the shape of a durable garment which 
covers the entire body. It is made of rubber and 
is provided with a flexible tube, which has a mouth- 
piece. By blowing into the latter the person in 
danger inflates the garment, which buoys him up 
when in the water.—Scientific Amnrican. 


Driep Potators.—Lately, a trade has been de - 
veloped among some Rochester shippers, about 
which but little is known. Itis the trade in dried 
potatoes. Potatoesare sliced up and dried much in 
the same manner as dried apples. One firm in that 
city has an order on hand now for 50,000 pounds of 
these dried potatoes, as well as for 1,500 bushels of 
oniens, which are dried in much the same manner. 
They are intended forthe navy. A bushel of po- 
ta'oes dries away to about ten pounds. When ready 
they are put into large tin cans, holding forty 
pounds, and sealed.—Southern Workman. 
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EDUCATIONAL. | ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


aa OMe OLE Zeta a nha 
DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 7 : +, Pa., will commence its n 

Is situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R. R., 20 po cer agg atc. 1874. a thorough 
miles west of Philadelphia. Both sexes are admitted. | P f of os a week. Terms, = 
It is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members : il Se ie adr. y ‘a 8. For circulars an 
of the Society of Friends. To our present corps of | ‘* Particulars, address the principal, 
Teachers we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
ship and ex>erience. The English branches, the Ercildoun, Cheater Co., Pa. 


Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught.| _.-_ ~>EE 
MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


No efforts will be spared to give students a careful 
Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, 


training. The Buildings have superior modern 
arrangements. Small children will be provided ; 4 ; 

or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogues. 


with the comforts of a home. 
A. WRIGHT, Pres. 


Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. 
7th mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Co., Q. 




















(September) 14. For Circular address, 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 





4m. Principal. cae MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
SWARTHMORE COLLE jee ean 
care of the Society of Friends. erm d 
HMORE COLL GE, begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, ( . 
’ 


S. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


will re-open Ninth month 21st, 1874. For circular 
apply to MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co, N. J. 

7 mo. 7th, 1874. 


RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
their Deughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
Co., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, ea 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. } Principals. 


‘RIENDS’ SUCHUVOLS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
k Race Streets, Philadelphia. Will resume their 
duties the 7th of Ninth month next. Applications 
for admission to the Boys’ departments of the Central 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. and Grammar Schools should be made to 

tT A. B. IVINS,-A. M.,, Principal, 


 SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 1524 N. Broad Street. 


BOARDING SCHOOL, | FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. | FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. Ss. E. COR. FOURTH & GREEN STS. 


Terms very Reasonable. : 
SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE Boys | Will open for the fall and winter terms on the first 
PROF. J. M. HABEL. Ps. D Second-day ofthe Ninth month. For terms or admis- 


History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, | sion, apply at the School, or to Samuel Gillingham, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 

This Institution, under the care of Friends, and 
epen to students of either sex, is situated om the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia. Full courses of study are pro- 
vided in both the Classical and Scientific Depart- 
ments, for completing either of which the usual 
degrees are conferred. There is also connected 
with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants 
of any age are admitted either to the College or the 
Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good 
character from their last teachers, and pass the re- 
quired preliminary examinations. The examinations 
for admiss on to the College or the Preparatory 
School will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth days, 
the lst, 2d and 3d of Ninth-month (September,) 874. 
To secure places, the accomodations being limited, 
applications should be made as early as possible 
either personally or by letter, to the President. For 
Catalogue and further particulars address 


DR. C. 8. GAUNTT. 616 Poplar Street; Anna K. Parry, 612 Spring Garden 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. Street; John A. Wright, 735 Green Street; Julia Ann 
CHARLES F. COSTEN, Cook, 1326 Franklin Sweet, or to Eli Dillin, 1218 


Penmanship and English Branches. 


8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Parnorpat, 
Gi Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. 


Green Street. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


TH E TAYLO R ACAD EMY, The —..- ca tas echoed tin hth sexes, 


will open on August 31st. The whole expense is 
(Formerly Taylor & Jackson's Academy, ) $210 per year. For Circulars, addess 








WILMINGTON, Del., 4 GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 

A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL A DAY_QUARANTEED 
FOR BOTH SEXES. using oo WELCL AUGER AND 

Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. $2 Aris im grod territory. | HIGHEST 

For Circulars and further information, address | OF IOWA, ARKANSAS AND DAKOTA. 
jm J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. eceennesth dees 
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Heath House, 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN, 


MORRIS CO., N. J. 


This favorite Mountain resort, now made so easy 
of access to Philadelphia. by the admirable arrange- 
ments of the North Penn R. R., only four hours from 
this city, wili remain open until October 1st. 


J. WARREN COLEMAN. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


anufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin. or slate. Send’ 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. | 
Works, Camden. ‘ 


CARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mate, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St.. Phileda. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


29p 833 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings | ; 
ccgabe 


‘and Window Shades. We have a very d 
Spring Shade Roller, which 


works without cords, 
and is much approved. ° 


Jomn H. Roperrs. Revsex M. Rosenrs 


J. H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. ne orders promptly filled. 


#.¥F. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cintemineon, N. J. 
THORNTON CONROW & O0O., Philada. 


FOR SALE. 


My Farm of 105 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
one mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington 
and Obio Railroad. There is a good brick House, 
brick Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, 
and Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, ete. ; 
good springs and running water. 
Reference to— 

Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia. 

D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 

E. W. Taylor, - - 

Wm. P. Tay!er, = . 


BERNARD TAYLOR, 


Lincoln P. O., 
Loudon Connty,.Va. 


Corner of Library Street. 


LARGE SALARY a month easily made with 

Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues 

and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Han- 
over St., Boston. 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Buceessors to B. A. Wildman,) 

- ‘905 Margur Srrest, Puinaps.Paia. 
*’ House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
et, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures,.Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 

©. 0. TESeUR. 


HELBURNE HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This new house, located within one hundred yards 
of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
with new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 
Sixth mo. 20th, 1874. For terms, etc., address 


EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
Or ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. after Sixth mo. 1st. 


ARLINCTON HOUSE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Opposite Dennis Cottage. Only 400 feet from the 
Surf. Is strictly first-class in all its keep ng. 
Board during September reduced. 

JOS. B. WISTAR, Proprietor. 


BOARDING. 
Vacancies for three Boys at 1507 Race Street, 
opposite the Friends’ Central School, also one room 
for a married couple. 3t. 


LOostT 


At or near the Valley Meeting House, on the day 
of Phbila’da ‘Quarterly Meeting, Three Manuscript 
European Letters. The finder will be suitably reward- 
ed by leaving the same at 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER OFFICE, 
706 Arch Street. 


SOS 





